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Fy ITEM appeared in our February Journal which stated that Michael 
Casey, our General Organizer on the Pacific Coast, would take a trip 
to the “Old Country” this summer. He had all intentions of going this 
summer, but like many things we plan and look forward to it did not 
materialize. The work in his territory was extra heavy this spring, so 
that it was not possible for him to get ready and have a chance to see the 
dear “Isle” again. He has, therefore, postponed sailing until next year. 
We hope that our good friend, Mike, will get a good break in 1927, and 
that he will get what may be called a well-deserved vacation. All of us 
want him to see the place that he left more than fifty years ago. Per- 
haps by that time his old pal, John McLaughlin, and a few more of his 
San Francisco friends can make the trip with him. 


cde 1, 


RESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN of the American Federation of Labor 

in his recent visit to Minneapolis was the guest of the trade unions 

of that city. The Teamsters’ Unions did their part to make his stay, 

while a business one, also-a pleasant sojourn. Milk Wagon Drivers’ and 

Dairy Employes’ Local No. 471 presented him with a real souvenir in the 

form of a huge button containing fac-similes of the monthly button to be 

worn by the Milk Wagon Drivers during the coming year. President 

Green has a host of friends throughout our International Union, and we 

were glad to learn that our boys in Minneapolis entertained him as they 
did. 


TY = 


N ABOUT EVERY CITY you will find a little store that sells goods 
bearing the Union Label. Those places should be patronized by all 
trade unionists. It may take a little time to go there, but you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you will be helping some worker to better 
his or her condition in life, and incidentally your own future will be pro- 
tected. Do not forget that when you help other unions, you can afford 
to ask them for help when you need it. 


7.4 7 


E HEAR that some senators voting dry are wet all over, but for a 

very obvious reason never vote the way you would naturally expect 

them to. We must be ever on the alert to study all sides for what we 

want and what we get, so that we may not be fooled by those elected to take 
care of our interests. 

An order has been signed by President Coolidge for all those in local 
authority throughout the country, such as constables, etc., to act as “dol- 
lar-a-year”’ men for the government to enforce the Volstead Act. Let us 
say that we hope to hear better rumors of these men than we did of some 
“dollar-a-year” men whose sincerity and worthiness were questionable 
during the last war. There is one way to get.a good job done, and that 
is to pay a good price, then there can be no kick coming when you demand 
proper service. 
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In Conformity With the Law 


U wore this caption, Law and La- 
bor, the monthly periodical published 
by the League for Industrial Rights, 
takes issue with the remarks of the 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor before the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, on the ground that they in- 
veighed against the use of the injunc- 
tion without discussing the merits of 
those practices which the injunction 
has been used to restrain. It is inter- 
esting to have a statement of this sort 
from a publication that specializes in 
legal problems. The legal mind ordi- 
narily gives just as careful consider- 
ation to the validity of the agency as 
well as the validity of the remedy. 

In seeking to remedy injunction 
abuses, labor is not seeking exemp- 
tion from the application of law. 
Quite the contrary. It seeks to termi- 
nate a situation under which judicial 
discretion is becoming the law-mak- 
ing agency. Whenever the actions of 
trade unionists are contrary to the 
laws of the land, there is a remedy 
provided in the courts of the land. 
Labor proposed a return to courts of 
law, and to law duly enacted by legis- 
lative bodies. 

Law and Labor naively declares: 
“The injunction has never interfered 
with the right of organized workers 
to demonstrate their economic value 
by withdrawing their labor for the 
purpose of securing better wages or 
conditions from the employer whose 
employment they quit.” Time and 
time again wage earners have been 
enjoined from doing anything what- 
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soever to interfere with the business 
of the employer. Such a recent writ 
was issued against the building 
trades of Chicago enjoining them 
from striking. 


Labor is trying to get before the 
citizens of our country the reasons 
why we protest against injunction 
abuses as well as the facts of pro- 
posed remedy. We are not seeking 
immunity from any law but have re- 
peatedly pointed out that courts of 
law provide a remedy for whatever 
needs may be unlawful. Injunctions 
have repeatedly forbidden wage earn- 
ers to do things not prescribed by law 
and equity courts have fined and com- 
mitted them to imprisonment for vio- 
lation of such injunctions. 

Labor proposes a return to gov- 
ernment by law and trial in courts 
of law.—American Federationist. 





The Secret of Success 


A man early in life must make up 
his mind to do one of two things: 
Either to have a good time in life, or 
to be successful in life. He can choose 
one, but not both. We must learn to 
honor a man for what he can do. 

The man who thinks differently, 
who feels differently, and who acts 
differently, will fail in life. You 
should appreciate a man who can do 
a fine piece of work that you cannot 
do. Just as a man should appreci- 
ate things that you know and that 
he doesn’t know. 

To handle large bodies of Amer- 
ican workmen always remember—it 
is essential that Executives, Man- 
agers, Superintendents, Foremen, 
and others, have democracy in their 
hearts. It is essential that they feel 
right. It is essential that they have 
in their hearts a true spirit of the 
Brotherhood of man; for it cannot 
be doubted that some part of our 
labor unrest and discontent has been 
caused by the lack of the right atti- 
tude and by the exercise of the 
wrong attitude towards the co-work- 


ers by those in authority over them. 

Any man who aspires to become a 
Manager or Leader, or Employer of 
men, must acquire this friendly fra- 
ternal human attitude, else sooner or 
later he will come a cropper. That is 
the secret of any success. To have 
people like you, you must like them. 
You cannot merely pretend that you 
like people and get away with it; 
you cannot fool any body of intelli- 
gent American workmen for very 
long. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that 
some men have become obsessed 
with the notion that their education 
gives them a higher status, and it is 
to be regretted that it breeds in 
them a pride that savors of arro- 
gance. The mental attitude this air 
of superiority, this strutting, is dis- 
tasteful both to an employer and to 
workers—more distasteful perhaps 
today than ever before, since the 
war has done much to abolish pride, 
caste, and everything savoring of 
autocracy. 


A young man must make up his 
mind either to have a good time or to 
succeed, and must not delude him- 
self into believing that he can have 
both. Genius is 99 per cent perspira- 
tion and only 1 per cent inspiration. 

A great many men make the mis- 
take of imagining that when they do 
extra work the boss is the only one 
who gets the benefit. The truth is 
that the one who gets the greatest 
benefit is the one who does the extra 
work, thereby developing his ability, 
his experience, his perseverance, his 
character. It requires enthusiasm to 
plug along doing a lot more than one 
apparently is paid for. Any enthusi- 
asm is another quality essential to 
success. Then speaking of success 
qualities, we must not overlook that 
indefinable thing called “personal- 
ity.” Personality gives to a man 
what perfume gives to flowers. It is 
subtle, intangible, yet of infinite 
charm. Yes, personality can be cul- 
tivated. The man who has learned to 
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love his fellowmen, who has the spir- 
it of fraternity in his heart, who 
daily seeks to add to the happiness of 
others, who is cheerful, helpful, un- 
selfish, humane, and sympathetic. 
A winning personality attracts. 
An unfortunate personality repels. 
Of course personality must ring 
true, it must not be merely 
veneer, it must not be make-believe. 
The wrong kind of heart cannot be 
made the foundation for the right 
kind of personality. Personality con- 
sists of being the genuine article 
rather than seeming the genuine ar- 
ticle. 

In eliminating feeling from human 
affairs and everyday life, we leave 
only dry bones, the skeleton—the 
flesh, the heart beats, the bright 
eyes are alone. There are, however, 
a few antiquated, swelled head sports 
who believe they are the real thing 
in business, but are on the way to the 
scrapheap, and don’t know it. Busi- 
ness today is demanding feeling, and 
sound morality, clear “down to the 
root.”—Photo Engraver. 





General Strikes 


General strikes which would in- 
volve the violation of wage agree- 
ments were condemned today by 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an 
address before the convention of the 
Rotary International. 

A general strike, he said, means 
that the line of industrial conflict is 
immediately changed so that it 
seems to become a contest between 
employes and government rather 
than between employes and employ- 
ers. He contended that the real issues 
of the strike are lost sight of in the 
maelstrom of public opinion and 
public inconvenience. The original 
grievance which caused the gen- 
eral strike, no matter how meri- 
torious, must remain unsettled until 
after the general strike is ended. 
This, he declared, works untold hard- 


ships and makes more difficult the 
bringing about of a sound adjust- 
ment of the real grievance. 

“Fate has ordained that I should 
speak for the millions of men and 
women directly associated with the 
American Federation of Labor,” he 
said. “So far as I can influence the 
policies of this great organization no 
general strike will be experimented 
with where such strike would involve 
the violation and abrogation of wage 
agreements.” 

President Green enumerated some 
of the outstanding achievements of 
organized labor in the United States. 
These included the shorter workday, 
increases in wages, abolishment of 
sweat shops and tenement house 
slavery, legislation for the health, 
comfort and safety of wage earners 
and compensation laws. He told of 
the ceaseless fight to bring about the 
adoption of the proposed amendment 
> the constitution to protect child 
life, 

“We hope to bring to the workers 
a wage which will not only permit 
them to live in their own homes in 
accordance with the American stand- 
ard of living but will also permit 
them to enjoy the higher advantages 
of spiritual and cultural develop- 
ment”, he said. “We are striving to 
abolish the iniquities of child labor 
and we are endeavoring to bring 
about a spirit of co-operation and 
right relationship between employes 
and employers.” 





Why We Organize 


Workers do not join labor unions 
for mere sentimental reasons, they 
join for a very practical purpose. 
They want more opportunity, better 
wages, and shorter hours and health- 
ful working conditions. In a few 
words, they organize to improve 
their material conditions. 

No one wishes to incumber himself 
with needless affiliations and connec- 
tions, and unless the union can dem- 
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onstrate its efficacy, it will experi- 
ence difficulty to enlist and hold 
members. But the union is not a 
theory; it is a fact of long standing. 
It has survived the vicissitudes and 
assaults of industrial conditions and 
active adversaries, and its achieve- 
ments are an open book. 

It is easier one time than it is at 
another to enroll members and form 
new unions. The industrial condi- 
tion is a vital factor in making the 
union effective, and its attractiveness 
to the worker is influenced to a 
large extent by what immediate re- 
sults he may obtain. 

The same rule holds good in the 
matter of retaining members. If the 
conditions of employment makes jobs 
scarce in proportion to the number 
of workers and unemployment is 
widespread, those whose knowledge 
of organization is superficial and 
whose interest is not served will drop 
out. 

There is no advantage for the 
stable part of the labor movement to 
permit the influx of new members in 
time of prosperity and their separa- 
tion in times of depression. It has a 
demoralizing effect, and the reaction 
is decidedly enfeebling to the move- 
ment. 

This problem that now confronts 
the labor movement is: What can be 
done to make the recruit a perma- 
nent part of the movement? Is there 
something peculiar about one _ in- 
dividual that makes him a loyal fix- 
ture where another is unstable? We 
think not and believe it is all a mat- 
ter of education and economic pres- 
sure. 

The task then of organized labor 
in its organization drive is to lay the 
foundation for permanent attach- 
ment of every new member. This 
means that a better understanding of 
the industrial processes will have to 
be imparted and a spirit of loyalty 
must be implanted that will not be 
shaken by temporary adversity. If 
organization overcomes destructive 


labor competition and helps the 
workers in times of prosperity, it 
certainly must have potency when 
times are dull and the competition is 
all the keener. 

There is no good reason why the 
unions should show a decline during 
dull periods other than workers have 
no better understanding of the 
union than that it is an immediate 
aid to betterment. Those who drop 
it when it fails to provide opportu- 
nity are either unprincipled or unin- 
formed. We are inclined to be char- 
itable and believe the latter is the 
case. 

Another most vital phase of the 
entire question is that of unemploy- 
ment. This is the greatest foe of the 
union and every effort must be made 
to meet the problem of involuntary 
idleness which demoralizes the work- 
ers and tends to destroy the unions. 

Whether the remedy takes the 
form of unemployment insurance or 
public relief work will have to be de- 
termined. Perhaps both might be 
used to advantage. Until something 
is done .to afford a person willing and 
able an opportunity to make an hon- 
est living we will force workers into 
unprincipled and perhaps criminal 
courses. 

Organized labor should proceed this 
time to build a permanent basis. It 
should educate its members to main- 
tain a spirit of loyalty and determi- 
nation in the face of adversity and 
to force society to provide opportu- 
nity of maintenance to the workers. 
This will insure the enduring basis 
for a growing labor movement which 
will encompass the solution of the la- 
bor problem.—Exchange. 


I Thank You! 


What is more pleasing to the 
average person than to be the recip- 
ient of words which indicate that one 
is appreciative of even small favors? 

One does not have to travel far to 
make the observation that the ex- 
pression, “I Thank You,” is worth 
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while and its general use paves the 
way for the approach of smiles. 
Workers in the catering industry en- 
joy the reputation of being the per- 
sonification of courtesy—when they 
want to be—but veritable pests 
when their feelings incline them to 
the contrary. 


When you render a service, no 
matter how small, you feel repaid 
when the person to whom the serv- 
ice was given, smilingly says, “I 
Thank You.” 

Only the thoughtless workers for- 
get to show proper appreciation, and 
this composition is constructed for 
the purpose of curing them of a habit 
that, to say the least, reflects upon 
them and all of their associates em- 
ployed in the catering industry. 

Culture is not the exclusive pos- 
session of the wealthy; workers can 
acquire and practice it, for in a sense 
it may be defined as gentleness 
wedded with politeness—a combina- 
tion that aids skill to win approval. 
Your dictionary will inform you that 
training or refining the mental or 
moral powers, the enlightenment 
which results from mental and moral 
training, as culture of civilization, 
includes education, manners and mor- 
als. Therefore, being thankful, show- 
ing thankfulness, being appreciative, 
is a mark of significance to all with 
whom you may come in contact. Ha- 
bitual politeness is not a burden to 
those who practice it, it is second na- 
ture to them, and they would as will- 
ingly appear with unwashed face and 
unkempt garments as to be guilty of 
discourtesy. 

The men and women employed 
alongside of you are not different 
from those whom you serve. They 
render occasional favors, service of 
one kind or another, and if you ac- 
quire the habit of saying, “I Thank 
You,” you will rise in their estima- 
tion and feel better for having prac- 
ticed courtesy. 

It is no crime for one wage earner 
to say to another, “I Thank You,” 


though from the absence of that 
mark of courtesy and appreciation 
the observer might be prompted to 
conclude that saying “I Thank You” 
might result in a thirty-day sentence 
on the rock pile or something equally 
severe as a punishment. “I Thank 
You” will prove to you that it is a 
wonderful lubricant, for it side 
tracks friction, it invites friendship 
and, as sure as night follows day, 
marks the user of the term or phrase 
as one worth while knowing—a regu- 
lar fellow. Get the habit of saying 
it so that whomsoever it is intended 
to reach, may hear it.—Hotel and 
Rest. Employes Journal. 





Social Inequality a Menace to 
Democratic Institutions 


The workers believe that low 
wages mean low living standards, 
bad social surroundings and un- 
healthy environment, and they know 
that these conditions, in turn, result 
in great social inequality. We can 
not have a healthy and prosperous 
body politic where great social ex- 
tremes prevail. The working people 
firmly believe that those economic 
factors which tend to develop and in- 
crease social inequality are inimical 
to public interest and constitute a 
menace to democratic institutions. 
The most prominent of the factors 
here referred to are low wages, long 
hours of employment, industrial serv- 
itude, oppressive legislation, occupa- 
tional diseases and inadequate indus- 
trial sanitation facilities. Economic 
extremes are detrimental to the com- 
mon interest. If all wealth is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few and 
the great masses of people are the 
victims of poverty great social unrest 
is bound to exist. It is the theory of 
labor that such a social condition will 
be created unless the workers’ wages 
and their purchasing power keep 
pace with their increasing power of 
production. 

We can best understand what in- 
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dustrial instability means by con- - 


sidering industrial stability. Indus- 
trial stability is a very important 
subject and has become increasingly 
important because of the rapid prog- 
ress which the nation has made along 
industrial lines. It is necessary to 
our economic success that industry 
be maintained upon a sound and 
stable basis. There is involved in 
the meaning of the word “stability” 
continuity of industrial operations, 
standardization of manufactured 
commodities, uniformity of prices 
and a ready sale and transportation 
of manufactured goods. Another 
factor of no less importance is the 
organization of labor. 

It constitutes a stabilizing influ- 
ence which, in my judgment, has 
never been properly appreciated or 
correctly appraised. Through the 
organization of the workers the evils 
of unfair and ruinous types of compe- 
tition have been greatly reduced. 

It is fair to assume that stability 
in industry is an essential element of 
success. Industrial instability devel- 
ops chaos, uncertainty, idleness and 
waste. The injustice which inevita- 
bly results from such a state of af- 
fairs industrially is bound to be felt 
by both employers and employes. 
The whole of industry is necessarily 
affected but because of the economic 
condition of the workers they suffer 
most. The organized labor move- 
ment is desirous of preventing social 
inequality and eliminating industrial 
instability and industrial injustice.— 
By William Green. 





Three Pairs of Shoes—Which One 
Fits You? 


Self-preservation is the first law of - 
nature. 

Even in the animal world, this law 
is uppermost. 

The trade union movement, the 
same as individuals, is amenable to 
that law. 






Every individual must if he de 
sires to live conform to that law. 

The struggle for existence, the 
hope. of the future, the battle against 
unjustness, the fight between right 
and wrong all come under that cate- 
gory. So we will find the trade union 
movement always in the trenches and 
front line trenches, too, struggling 
and fighting for better conditions for 
all workers. 

In this struggle some trade union- 
ists take part to the limit of their 
endurance and ability, others sit back 
with folded arms and participate in 
the struggle, and then there are oth- 
ers who sit idly by and do nothing 
but criticize everything that is being 
done. 

In which class do you belong? 

How do you line up in this strug- 
gle? 

Are you one of the fellows that al- 
ways have a better way of doing 
something? 

Are you one of the fellows that 
stand on the curbstone and chatter 
like a poll-parrot repeating the words 
of the master class or saying, “It 
won’t work, it can’t be did, it never 
was and never will be.” 

If you are, you are surely giving 
comfort to the enemy and if you are 
not being compensated for your ef- 
forts in this line, you are being 
cheated. 

Honest criticism comes only from 
those who participate in the activi- 
ties of the trade union movement and 
who do their part. If you are doing 
your part you have a right to criti- 
cize and doing your part means the 
participation actively in all things in- 
dorsed by the majority of the move- 
ment. 

The unionists who refuse to con- 
form to the rule of the majority are 
not worth very much to the organized 
movement.—Exchange, 





Reform too often masquerades as 
a dog in the manger. The greatest 
enjoyment of some people is to keep 
others from enjoying themselves. 
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© EDITORIAL 


(By John M. Gillespie, Acting President) 


M EETING HALLS—Just what kind of a hall does your local union have to 
hold its meeting? Will members come back to it? In the April issue of 
the American Federationist, the president of the A. F. of L. has this to 
say of meeting halls, and it should be read carefully and given a good deal 
of consideration by every member of our union: 

“Every institution must adjust itself to changing customs. Some of 
the practices of our labor movement have not changed with the times or 
the increasing importance of our movement itself. Among some of these 
practices that are harmful is that of holding labor meetings in unattrac- 
tive rooms and locations. With advances in standards of wages and living 
and working conditions, it becomes increasingly difficult to get men to go to 
union meetings in unsightly, unclean surroundings. Often by judicious 
planning, attractive offices and meeting places can be secured without 
increasing financial expenditures. If better quarters can not be secured, 
at least cleanliness and orderliness can be enforced and some element of 
beauty introduced. This can be done without extravagance and the in- 
vestment will bring substantial returns in union strength. Some public- 
spirited person interested in wider appreciation of the beautiful will no 
doubt be glad to help in such an undertaking. 

“In addition to improving physical surroundings, union meetings 
themselves may be something more than routine business concerned only 
with grievances and financial matters. There should always be provisions 
that members may carry away new information and inspiration. Would 
it not be well to utilize the methods of other organizations and at regular 
intervals bring a social element into the meeting by arranging a dinner 
meeting to which members are privileged to bring guests? The dinner 
itself can be modest and the price moderate, so that husband, wife and 
other members of the family may share the event. It would help to bring 
the family group closer to the union. 

“These suggestions are all based upon the idea of economies in plan- 
ning so as to get better service for the same or even less outlay. Ex- 
travagant expenditure is neither wise nor profitable. Information and 
discrimination are necessary to avoid waste. 

“The union will unquestionably gain in effectiveness by more and 
stronger ties to bind the membership.” 

As one travels from city to city, a very good idea of union activities 
in the matter of meeting places may be gained. Some of our Teamsters’ 
locals have seen to it that their membership meet in the sort of place sug- 
gested in the above article, and they not only meet in inviting halls, but, 
also, own the buildings. This is true in Chicago, Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco. 

These buildings are monuments to these local unions, and members 
attending meetings in such halls, as well as partaking of the attractions 
of the building in general, will want to come again and take advantage 
of what their union has to offer. Then, too, a desire may be created to 
interest unorganized teamsters. 

It is true that meeting-hall accommodations in many cities are very 
poor and rentals are extremely high. We know many locals cannot afford 
to build, but the thing to do is to keep our eyes always open for a better 
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place. If unions take the trouble to move and state the reason for the 
change to the owner, the old halls that never seem to be repainted or 
cleaned properly will be put into good condition, for these landlords will 
not want to lose tenants any more than anyone else. 


TTF 


W irnovur A DOUBT you have read at various times the statement given 
out by many large employers that they are willing to deal with their own 
individual employes but with no one else. This is the usual attitude of the 
employer who wants a “company union”. To illustrate just what this 
means in the way of protection to our men, the following account will 
give a good idea: 

In a city of about 130,000 population, some time ago a union of taxi- 
cab drivers was organized from a number of the men employed by one 
of the biggest cab companies. Up to that time life in general—as far as 
wages and conditions were concerned—was made about as miserable as 
possible for the men. When the news got to the firm that some of their 
employes had quietly joined the union affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, the officials 
of the company immediately decided to start one of their own. 

A meeting of the men was called by the superintendent and everyone 
notified to be there. A driver who failed to put in an appearance was given 
to understand that he would be through. With business in all lines very 
poor at the time, the men naturally were fearful of losing their jobs, so 
that the meetings held for both shifts were attended. 

By way of address, the usual course was pursued; to tell the drivers 
how much their employers appreciated them; how they wanted to co- 
operate with them; how they would take care of them when they were 
sick and bury them when they were dead, and in every way take care of 
their welfare. After outlining a plan of organization to them, the taxi- 
cab company offered to put $500.00 into the treasury to help get it prop- 
erly started from their point of view. 

Men of the type known as “suckers” spoke in favor of this bosses’ 
arrangement to control their employes. A vote was then taken to form 
the association, and any man not voting or opposing the proposition knew 
that he would forfeit his job which meant bread and butter to him and 
his family at that particular time. Then a meeting was arranged for 
the next day to take up the election of officers. With the procedure that 
followed, it would not require much imagination to realize what the com- 
pany’s scheme actually amounted to. 

Those who had joined the regular union of the Teamsters got to- 
gether and prepared a slate of their own and nominated their choice for 
president of this new organization. This was not anticipated by the com- 
pany, so that the owner took the floor at once to explain that he had picked 
the superintendent for president; when a secretary was nominated, he 
again announced that the outside foreman would be the selection; the 
woman bookkeeper the treasurer, and he personally would handle all com- 
plaints and grievances. Just one stand-starter and one driver were made 
directors with the other officers. Needless to say, they were all elected as 
prearranged. 

A vote was then taken to stand by the company at all times and never 
join an outside union; in other words, all for the company and nothing 
for the workers. Reports from that city show that the chauffeurs there 
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are worse off than ever. The officers of this association, as might be 
expected, are only working in the interest of the company. The men 
who were real trade unionists and in any way showed their disapproval 
of such methods were let go as quickly as possible. 

This is written to show you how company unions are run when they 
have the whole power in their hands. Had all the men been of the right 
calibre, however, the story would have been very different. They would 
have refused to have anything to do with this boss-regulated affair and 
the company would have had to do business with representatives of the 
men who were-voluntarily nominated and elected by them in their own 
local union. 

TTF 


Reporrs SENT OUT from time to time attacking the wages paid to the 
building trades, are for the most part very interesting. These usually 
contain the intimation that the men engaged in bricklaying, plastering, 
etc., will be loafing at the end of the year, and quoting one article directly 
that the contractors can not “absorb the advances of this year as has been 
done during the past two or three years”, and that the burden “will be 
passed along to the building public’. No doubt, that sort of statement 
sounds clever to the publicity agent preparing such material for general 
distribution. 

Since it has to a great extent a disquietening effect upon those who 
pay rent, they should try to ascertain the mechanics’ side of the question, 
since they have to earn the money in the first place to either rent or build 
a home. This applies to all workers, skilled or unskilled. 

It is true that wages in the building trades are higher than ever 
before, but everything else in the way of building material has gone up, 
and not just proportionately but in a far greater percentage than wages. 
There are among any number of reasons two that are self-evident for 
raising the pay of these men; one is the high cost of living that they have 
to share with everyone else; the other, that they are in most instances 
highly skilled and journeymen in these lines are scarce. 

The younger generation are not willing to apprentice themselves for 
several years to learn a given trade in the building line. It means hard 
work, and one must state frankly that they are avoiding it, if possible; 
most of them want to start in where their fathers leave off. 

With regard to the contractors that are mentioned in these reports, 
it does not ever seem necessary to call attention to the exorbitant prices 
they ask for the smallest thing you want done. Why are they not accused 
of being unreasonable in their demands too? As far as we can learn, 
contractors are becoming very wealthy for the most part, so that it is 
very evident that they don’t “absorb” any loss through increased wages. 
A fair interest and a good one on their investment no one will deny or 
begrudge them, but when we see some of them becoming millionaires, as 
income tax returns indicate, it isn’t fair that the public should be given 
the impression that increased wages is the sole reason for the high cost 
in building. Of course, occasionally a contractor will lose on a building 
project, but this can not be attributed to the high wages paid to mechanics; 
usually, it has a political flavor one way or another or some similar reason. 
In the competition of making bids for a building mistakes are often made, 
but their percentage in this is no larger than in any other line of business. 

It may be expected that at some time there will probably be a slowing 
up in the building line, as there has always been in the past. When this does 
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occur—which we hope will not be for a long time—the advocates of the 
open shop will set up the clamor to the tune of “I Told You So”. These 
union “busters” will take every advantage of such a critical turn to put 
over their propaganda and try to convince one class of workers that the 
other is trying to rob them. 

The extent to which some of these “open-shoppers” will go may easily 
be seen in some of the Pacific Coast cities. It is rumored that in San Fran- 
cisco contractors doing union work, and hiring union men exclusively, 
can not buy materials from building material companies unless certain 
business associations give their O. K. There are laws against this sort 
of thing, but apparently they are not strictly enforced. If the Trade 
Union Movement tried anything of the kind, you would see plenty of 
publicity on it and a way would be found to enforce the law. 

Sometimes you would almost believe that there are two sets of laws: 
one for the rich and powerful and one for the poor and unprotected. 
Those reports and newspaper accounts, therefore, can be digested with a 
grain of salt, so to speak. We hope to see the day that all workers may be 
paid the so-called high wages of the building trades, which they have 
obtained because they are well organized and skilled in their particular 


crafts. 
TTT 


O NE OF THE THINGS unions are accused of by people unfavorable to them 
is that they keep down production in order to make more work for others. 
This, it is claimed, should not be allowed. As a matter of fact, industry 
is so systematized and specialized these days that the workers have little 
chance “to lie down on the job” in any given line one way or the other. 
Among the organized groups, a fair day’s work is advocated always; the 
unorganized workers have to submit to the grind no matter how unrea- 
sonable and unjust that is established for them. There is always an ex- 
ception, but as a general rule a worker is usually enxious to make a good 
showing each day, and takes a certain amount of pride in the quality and 
quantity of his output. 

These same people that are so eager to charge workers with trying to 
control industry and its various phases, do not hesitate themselves to 
press the police force into service to control any activity on the part of 
these workers to better their conditions. 

Recently in a city in one of the central states where big corporations 
are the power, irrespective, it seems, of whether Democratic or Republican 
party rules, the police force was simply ordered to do their bidding. All 
public facilities and business in general is dominated by the big dollar sign 
in the interest of a few. Wages in this city are about the minimum of what 
is paid anywhere in the country except in a few well organized trades. 

At the solicitation of some workers in a certain corporation, a few 
labor representatives came into the town to try and interest their fellow 
toilers in the Trade Union Movement. This was a perfectly law-abiding 
process, trying to help—not hurt—humanity. However, the police depart- 
ment was ordered to curtail any effort on the part of these men to organ- 
ize. They have been continually followed, arrested without provocation, 
“mugged”, finger-printed and ordered out of town. 

This un-American procedure, in the opinion of this corporation-owned 
city, is quite permissible and should not be questioned. The labor organ- 
izers, fortunately, are made of the stuff that makes them all the more 
determined to stick and help these low-paid workers. They are meeting 
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with considerable success, for the men are ready for organization and real- 
ize that it is the one way in which they can get their pay raised. The 
chances are, even if the mis-used police force succeeds in driving out of 
town the men engaged in organizing, that their efforts will not be lost 
and conditions bettered in some way for these workers. 

After being repeatedly arrested on a vagrancy charge, the labor 
representatives were held under high bonds, but upon each hearing had 
to be discharged and let go. It seems strange that the people are too 
indifferent, apparently, to make any objection to the use of their police 
force for such a purpose. The men arrested were reputable citizens of 
this country whose only crime was a desire to help their fellow worker to 
a bigger and better life. It used to be quite the practice to hire private 
detective agencies to keep that kind of employer informed of union activi- 
ties; that was despicable enough; but to use the public’s police force is 
about the limit. You can appreciate that it is no easy task to accomplish 
organization in a city of this sort when indignities of such a character are 
heaped upon organizers and they are continually finding themselves riding 
in a patrol wagon. Putting up such a brave fight as they are, gives in- 
— to organizers in every line, and we wish them Godspeed in their 
work. 

It was comforting to find that the attorney for the organizers and the 
newly formed union, with every avenue closed for justice apparently, 
finally appeal to the local courts for a restraining order to prevent the 
chief of police, the police force and the mayor of the city from interfering 
with these men in their work and arresting them on trumped up charges 
of vagrancy. The judge granted a temporary injunction. At the end of 
about two weeks and a half a hearing was held to dissolve or make per- 
manent the restraining order. The man who sat as judge in the case had 
a mind of his own and gave what the people had put him in office for— 
justice. He made the injunction permanent, and at the same time gave a 
“blasting” to some of the other officers of the law, denouncing them and 
the corporation that very seemingly was using the police department and 
its officials to further only their interests alone. 

Some of the statements made by this thinking judge were that these 
men engaged in organizing were not vagrants; that they lived in good ho- 
tels, had money in their pockets and were dressed well; that, as far as he 
could find out, they were exceptionally busy in the city, and not at all com- 
ing under the category that would put them in the vagrancy class. 

While we are not in favor of injunctions, for ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred they are abused, this seems to be one case that did work to the 
betterment of the people, as it gave these American citizens the right to 
go about their work so long as it was carried on in a peaceful way and 
was within the law. 

TT Ty 


T uerz IS NOTHING in our Constitution which permits a local union to 
elect any one not working at our craft to honorary membership therein. 
On the contrary, the Constitution specifically and clearly states who shall 
be members. A man is entitled to full membership provided he complies 
with the laws laid down in the Constitution governing our jurisdiction 
and our craft. The word “honorary” does not appear anywhere in our 
Constitution so a local union has no right to elect any person to honorary 
membership. 

We remember one time, when Chief Justice Taft was President of 
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the United States, that he was elected to honorary membership in a certain 
national labor organization. He was commonly called “Injunction Taft” 
in the early days when he was judge and he did not change his colors while 
President, so it was quite laughable to those in the Trade Union Move- 
ment to see him elected to honorary membership in a trade union. It was 
a huge joke and was put over by some clever political fixers inside of the 
union. 

If a local union has the right to elect to honorary membership any 
one they see fit, they may go out into the highways and byways and select 
any one providing such individual may obtain a majority vote of those 
present at a meeting. 

For this reason, the Convention, in its wisdom, very carefully guarded 
who shall constitute our membership. Local unions that desire to elect 
to honorary membership an individual holding membership in another 
organization of our craft, beiieving by doing so they are conferring a cer- 
tain honor on said individual, are much mistaken and are violating the 
Constitution and laws of the International, both in spirit and in prin- 
ciple, no matter how sincere, honest and unselfish their intention may be. 

If a man is a member of a local union of the International and in good 
standing, he is entitled to all the courtesies of our union and he has all 
the honor that the organization can confer upon him. Those outside of 
our organization holding membership legitimately in another union are 
not entitled to honorary or any other kind of membership in our Interna- 
tional organization or in any of our local unions. 


, ¥ 


» | 
4 | O PICK UP the newspapers every Monday morning and see the number 
of people injured and killed over the week-end is very appalling. We real- 
ize, of course, that about all who own an automobile, or those invited to 
ride on Sunday, will if the weather permits take advantage of it. That 
is as it should be, but the fact remains that drivers on that day are not 
careful. There are thousands of big, heavy trucks out every other day in the 
week throughout the year, and the ratio of accidents is very small in com- 
parison. It goes to show that those who are making their living driving 
trucks, light and heavy, or taxi-cabs, know their business and do it well. 

In practically every locality, if you want to earn your living on a 
truck, you have to stand for some kind of a test or examination; but in 
too many places, if you are just driving for pleasure, all you have to do 
is have the car in order to drive. It must be, therefore, that this “mad” 
driving on Sundays and holidays is the cause of so much trouble and acci- 
dents. 

The time will come—the sooner the better—when more care will be 
taken about the capability, physically and mentally, of those who drive 
motor-cars, on the public highways. This will be a benefit to all the people 
and the general slaughter that goes on week after week will be considera- 
bly lessened. Automobile dealers may fight this, some claiming that it 
will hurt their business; but it is better for business to be hurt than 
human lives needlessly sacrificed. 

Many of these people are killed on grade crossings, which should be 
eliminated entirely, or at least some provision made to guard a place of 
this kind. That it will cost a lot of money is true, but it will be all the 
more the longer it is let go. 

New York State by a vote of her people subscribed the money to do 
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away with these treacherous intersections in that state. It was advocated 
by Governor “Al” Smith and eventually put through the Assembly and 
then on to the people. This will be a monument to the state and Governor 
Smith a long time after all who are here today have passed on. In our 
own small way, let us do what we can to help that kind of a bill as it comes 
up in the different legislatures and make it into a law to protect those near 
and dear to us and the lives of all the people. 


i es 


I T IS A WELL KNOWN FACT that Labor Day in many places is becoming 
just a holiday, and the real significance of it is beginning to lag. This 
week-end, including the first Monday in September, for most workers ends 
the summer holiday season, and it is only natural that they should want 
to use it to good advantage and go out to the beach or country if they can 
afford to do so. However, we had better stop to consider sacrificing the 
holiday occasionally before it is too late to count the cost. Upon analyzing 
the situation carefully, most of us would have to admit that we are guilty 
in this connection to some extent in not spending the day to demonstrate 
our reverence to Labor and all it stands for. 

All business houses advertise to draw the attention of people and 
interest them if they can; organizations of one form or another do the 
same thing through publicity wherever they can get it over. It is up to 
us, therefore, to get our cause before the public, and a Labor Day celebra- 
tion is one effective way through which it can be done. No district should 
go five years without a parade, and every union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should endeavor to have all their members in 
line. Other years intervening could be given over to outdoor mass meet- 
ings or field-day entertainments that would furnish social recreation as 
well. Of course, each local union will have to spend some money and the 
members give the time to do these things, but you will be putting money 
in your envelope for the future. 

Celebrating Labor Day will also help to wake up the unorganized 
worker and hurry him up to get in where he belongs. It will forever keep 
in the minds of the employers of our country that we are able to take care 
of ourselves, and they are bound to respect us for having the courage of 
our convictions. Let this Labor Day of 1926 be the renewing of the old- 
time enthusiasm of years gone by. We have most of the other holidays 
to ourselves to do as we like; this one day can be given up for the move- 
ment that has been so good to us all. 


FTV ¥ 


T ue EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor held its 
meeting in June in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, and while there the mem- 
bers were entertained by the Cincinnati Joint Council of Teamsters. On 
this occasion, a banquet was given in honor of Mr. James Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Pattern Makers’ League of North America; who is also one 
of the vice-presidents of the American Federation of Labor. A large num- 
ber of friends were invited, including the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L.; Teamsters’ Joint Council of Cincinnati; a committee from the Chi- 
cago Joint Council, headed by their president, Brother William A. Neer. 
The toastmaster was General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes, of 
our International Union, and he did the job—as usual—just fine. Our 
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General President, Daniel J. Tobin, headed the list as one of the after- 
dinner speakers. 

; During the evening, Brother Wilson was presented with a fine Frank- 
lin sedan car in appreciation of the many courtesies extended to our mem- 
bership and assistance in Cincinnati to the various union officers in carry- 
ing on the business of our International Union. He was a very much sur- 
prised man, because nothing had been said to anyone about this part of 
the program. It was just one more of those pleasant ways that General 
Organizer Thomas J. Farrell has of acknowledging the esteem in which he 
holds a “regular fellow”, and in a very material way shows how he re- 
gards those who help our movement in that district. 

Brother Farrell and his committee are to be congratulated for the 
very fine dinner and entertainment provided for all those present, and no 
guest is likely to forget the event for many a day. The Teamsters and 
their unions there in Cincinnati are not only a credit to themselves, our 
Labor Movement in general, but to the city of Cincinnati and the good 


old U.S. 
TTT 


Wis THE SIGNING of the new Railroad Labor Act by President Coolidge, 
the United States Railroad Labor Board has gone out of existence. While 
there was a great deal of complaint from some quarters with regard to 
this board, our International Union had no trouble in doing business 
with them at all. Every committee sent before that body to present our 
case was graciously received at all times and given a fair hearing on what- 
ever grievances we had to have adjusted. We did not, of course, like the 
reduction they gave us at one time in a wage scale, but every other rail- 
road group had to take it too, and ours was made less in the express line 
than any other. 
; Now all cases submitted to the Railroad Labor Board just prior to 
its termination, including ours for an increase in wages, have been sent 
back to both sides (the American Railway Express and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters) to try and make a settlement between our- 
selves. In the event that no favorable action can be brought about, we 
may avail ourselves of the use of the new law. We can assure our mem- 
bers in the express line that we shall do, as heretofore, all that lies in our 
power to help them in every way. 

This is a good opportunity to say, with no affront to any other mem- 
ber of the Railroad Labor Board just relieved from duty, that no truer 
. friend of Organized Labor ever sat on any board in this country in the 
interest of the workers than Mr. A. O. Wharton of the Machinists’ Inter- 
national Union. He knew the law from every angle and never forgot 
who and what he represented. 


TTF 


Ons OF THE SIGNS at the present time that seems to indicate that busi- 
ness is not very good in many places throughout the country, is the tre- 
mendous drives that are being made by the different fraternal organiza- 
tions, clubs, ete. A condition of this kind you never find when the coun- 
try is going big in business. Nevertheless, all our leading political office 
holders and those seeking office, from now until Election Day, will tell 
us of all the prosperity we are having, and that more will be had in the 
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future if we only elect them and keep these “promising Johnnies” in 
power. 

It is surprising to see how the workers eat up that sort of informa- 
tion, even though they have in some instances hardly a change of clothing 
and enough to eat. This goes along year after year. When will the change 
come and the politician be made to change his brand of fabrications and 
give the people he is supposed to represent the truth? 

At the different state conventions that have been held by both polit- 
ical parties so far this year, we find the same old work of the “African 
dodger” to keep planks out of their platforms that might cost them a few 
votes; playing the game in the same old way and paying absolutely no 
attention to what would really benefit their constituents. In many cases 
delegates duly elected by the people to serve them will not make a move, 
pass an opinion, or vote on any question until the big local boss in politics 
gives the word about what he wants them to do; after he gets his orders 
from those higher up. 

Why can we not think for ourselves on all these questions that bear 
on our daily lives? We could, if we gave enough attention and thought 
to it, turn out of office everyone who favors one side all the time and will 
continue to do so until the right men are elected to office. When that time 
comes, we shall have plenty of work and real prosperity, so that the work- 
ing class will get their proportionate share of it. 


TTF 


Duane THE WAR the United States government planned and started 
building a great dam and hydro-electric plant, two plants for the fixation 
of nitrogen from the air and a supplementary steam plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. This development is now almost completed. It has cost 
the tax payers nearly $150,000,000. It comprises the greatest single power 
development in the United States south of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
River and east of the Mississippi. It has 874,000 horse power capable of 
delivering from two to three billion kilowatt hours of electric energy per 
year and holds possibilities of valuable service for manufacturers and 
householders of the South. 

In 1924, Henry Ford made a bid for this property of less than six 
cents on the dollar on a lease to last 100 years, and he aroused support for 
the project by the plea that he was going to make cheap fertilizer for the 
farmers. The progressives on the Republican and Democratic sides ex- 
posed the project in its true light and it was defeated in the Senate. 
Now there comes up Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, passed early in the 
present session of the House, which directs the Congress to negotiate a 
lease for Muscle Shoals. A small band of progressives in the Senate 
fought against such a lease, they believing that the government itself 
should operate this plant for the service of the people and not for the 
purpose of creating profits. Representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor appeared before the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate, 
pointed to the fact that the possibilities of hydro-electric power are just 
in their infancy; that a time may come when the power generated by 
the streams will furnish heat, light and power for the entire countryside; 
that such power is too much to place in the hands of a company organized 
primarily to make profits for its stockholders. The fight was in vain. The 
coalition of reactionary Democrats who have practically joined the Re- 
publican administration have passed a bill that will turn Muscle Shoals 
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into the hands of a private concern whose main object will be private 
profits and not service for the people. 

There seems to be no reason why the government of the United 
States, after spending so much money on this project, could not run this 
tremendous plant under some form of commission for at least four or 
five years. In that way, it seems, some knowledge of what development 
was possible could be ascertained, and in all probability it could be made 
really valuable for the people of the surrounding territory. Instead, how- 
ever, it appears that Congress has been more solicitous for the profits of 
a private concern, and has disposed of it, not in the interest of the people 
as a whole but to the benefit of a privileged few. 


TT 'e 


Baxery WAGON DRIVERS’ Local Union No. 33 of Washington, D. C., have 
signed their agreement. This local had a strike endorsement from our 
International Union, but a settlement was made at the very last minute 
by their Wage Scale Committee and General Organizer William A. Ashton, 
who was assisting them. 

Ty FT 


I neumy made among unions in the various crafts in the United States 
which have vacation regulations, with pay, shows that the locals of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters stand as high as any. As 
time goes along, it is our desire to have more agreements signed with 
vacation clauses, since we know that “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” and ‘this applies to men driving teams the same as to children 


going to school. 
TT 


part of curriculum at several con- 
ventions as well as teacher partici- 
pation in curriculum making.—A. F. 
of T. Monthly Bulletin. 


Why Teachers Organize 


The American Federation of 
Teachers was organized ten years 
ago by those who sought to free 
schools and teachers from those in- 





fluences that tend to prevent educa- 
tional progress and effectiveness. 

Invoking legislative processes to 
determine educational form and con- 
tent is a type of the hampering in- 
fluences which lead teachers into a 
spirit of revolt. 

That “the teachers must live and 
work in an atmosphere of freedom 
and self-respect” was written into 
the preamble of the constitution. 

“We wish to encourage all move- 
ments having for their object the 
modernization of the school curricu- 
lum to bring it into harmony with 
social and economic progress,” was 
written into the first platform. The 
social sciences were advocated as a 


The American people own about 
eighteen million automobiles. They 
buy more than thirty-six million 
newspapers daily. We buy about 
ninety-three million magazines a 
month and about fifteen million of us 
go to the movies each day. Could all 
this be done on the old time low wage, 
which kept millions of kiddies work- 
ing without a fair chance for an edu- 
cation in order that their earned pit- 
tance would help the families to ex- 
ist, for mere existence it was? 





Life is too short to nurse one’s 
misery. Hurry across the lowlands 
that you may spend more time on 
the mountain tops. 
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URING the automobile races held in Indianapolis the latter part of 
May, a large number of our members and their families came over 
the road to see this endurance test on the part of the drivers, and, also, 
to enjoy a holiday. Some stayed over until the next day and paid a visit 
to our International Headquarters. It gave us pleasure to have them call 
and we were glad indeed that they had this opportunity. We wish all our 
members could witness this and other similar features of the kind that go 
on throughout the country. It was only a few years ago that men follow- 
ing our line of work were very lucky if they saw the circus when it came 
to town once a year. 


This little item should be read and carefully considered by some of 
our new members who never as yet have been called upon to make any 
sacrifice to get where they are today, to secure decent wages and working 
conditions. The present standing of our unions, and the advantages that 
the membership enjoy, have been brought about through long years of 
effort on the part of many old members, and we are glad to find them 
keeping up with the times, seeing and enjoying everything possible. 
This opportunity will come to the new members if they, too, keep the 
union at top notch and do all they can to strengthen it in membership. 
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NSURANCE in one form or another is being written up by employers 
for their employes everywhere. A great deal of this is for the purpose 
. of doing away with trade union organization and indirectly binding a 
man or woman to a concern during the worker’s best years of service. 
This so-called philanthropy iis advertised to the world, and they are cred- 
ited with taking such good care of their employes. In some few instances, 
it is actuated by motives of real benevolence, but for the most part it 
takes the place of wages and is in the interest of the company rather than 
the employes. 


What are men and women going to do about this insurance where 
there is no guarantee that it will be carried on in case the firm should 
fail or change management in fifteen or twenty years? Apparently there 
is no law to protect them against a condition of this sort and after years 
of service they may not even be able to get another job that will pay them 
sufficient wages to live properly, much less pay a high insurance premium 
rate. Do not mistake this sort of charity for your rightful, decent wage 
that would enable you to insure yourself against adversity and old age; 
do not let it be the means of keeping you from organizing and establishing 
worth-while conditions with regard to your employment. 


If the workers would just put their shoulders to the wheel and organ- 
ize solidly in their different callings, all the things the employers offer to 
allure them they could put into effect themselves. Through their own 
voice and vote they could guarantee to themselves all the protection neces- 
sary to care for their families now and in after life, so that their homes 
might be places of real contentment. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


Ty 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unien te 


j THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary : 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, oe 
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